Letters to Somebody

houses. I was present when Kitchener received the
news. He looked excessively serious, but all he very
quietly said was, "Poor fellow, I am very, very sorry for
him."

None the less his staff were mortally afraid of his
displeasure. I shall never forget the appearance of the
H.Q,S. when Kitchener's favourite bird escaped. He
was out riding when it happened, and whilst they
awaited his return they walked disconsolately in and
out of the house looking like men under sentence of
court-martial.

The British public have insisted* on endowing
Kitchener with many attributes to which he would
have been the last to lay claim. He was supposed to
be the stern, unbending, hard man of war. In point
of fact he was shy, he was rather soft-hearted, and I
have known 'him distinctly emotional.

One night I got a telephone message from him
asking me to go round to him. I found him in a state
of real distress and great perturbation. Almost invari-
ably the Boers were clean fighters, but on one or two
occasions they fired on our men from a farmhouse after
they had surrendered as unarmed men. Five were
caught red-handed, were tried. by court-martial and
sentenced to be shot. The sentence had just reached
Kitchener for confirmation. The moment we were alone
he said, "Fleetwood Wilson, It's too horrible to shoot
five men in cold blood. I can't do it. I asked you to
come to talk it over with me as I want an outside opinion
and you always blurt out what you really think."

I replied that so far as I was concerned, if the trial